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have to deal with me." And then the Emperor explains to his guests that Santini, who had been of late on long solitary excursions with a double-barrelled gun, had admitted to another Corsican that he intended one barrel for the governor, and the other for himself. It seemed quite natural to Santini. He wished to rid the world of a monster. "It needed all my imperial, all my pontifical authority," said Napoleon, "to restrain him." Santini was deported from the island by Sir Hudson Lowe, and is said to have learned by heart Napoleon's great protest to the powers, and so first brought it to Europe. Maceroni declares that this Corsican factotum was seized on Dutch territory by a force of Prussian cavalry and never seen again. This is, of course, a pure fiction. Santini was harassed enough without so awesome a fate. He was hunted and spied until he was allowed to live under surveillance. He finally returned to Paris, and ended his life, not unsuitably, as custodian of his master's tomb at the Invalides.
The value of Lady Malcolm's book consists, as has been said already, in the vivid reports of Napoleon's conversation, which bear the impress of having been dictated, so to speak, red-hot, by the admiral, and in the picture it gives us of Lowe. Malcolm pleased the Emperor, though on one stormy occasion he did not escape being called a fool (I'amiral qui est un sot), and Lady Malcolm was supposed, in her turn, to be fascinated. Napoleon would talk to Malcolm three or four hours at a time; never, for reasons of etiquette, seated, or allowing a seat; both men standing or walking about, till at last they would lean against the furniture from fatigue. The raciness of Napoleon's conversation, even in a translation, is notable,
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